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statistics prove, have a much longer life ex- 
pectancy than their grandmothers,— and 
with the aid of dental hygiene—a far longer 
“tooth expectancy.” At ages 40 to 60, they 


To assist dental hygienists in their education- 
al and prophylactic efforts, E. R. Squibb & 
Sons offer to supply continuously school 
children—through dental hygienists—with 
Squibb’s Dental Cream and approved tooth 
brushes at less than cost. Dental hygienists 
will find this a practical way to. start 
children on the routine of the tooth brush 
and are requested to write to our Dental 
Department for details. Dental hygienists 
are.also welcome to a complimentary pack- 


In the elegant eighties, 
making the blindfold test—one at a time—of various textiles and fabrics 


Yesterday’s Children, 


it is true, “somehow got along” without benefit of modern class roomsj 

sanitation, preventive medicine and dental hygiene. But it is also tru 

that a very large proportion of those who grew up did so with a comparaga™ 
tively small percentage of their natural teeth. j 


Today’s Children, 


a “domestic science class” in costume of the day,} 


undoubtedly will have a larger percentag@ 
of natural, well-preserved teeth and a fag 
smaller percentage of artificial dentures tha 
their grandparents. q 


age of Squibb’s Dental Cream for personal 
use. Squibb’s Dental Cream has a pleasant 
taste, but even more important, it containg 
no grit or soap to irritate the tender gum 
tissues. It cleans without abrading either 
teeth or gums. Its high content of Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia neutralizes the acids of 
the mouth which do so much damage especi- 
ally during the early years of life. — 


E.R. SQUIBB & SONS, New York 
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The Origin and History of the 
Dental Hygienists 


By Atrrep C. Fones, D. D. s., Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Read before the Section on Mouth Hygiene, Preventive Den- 
tistry and Public Health at the 7th International Dental 
Congress Philadelphia, Pa., August 24, 1926 


Cuapter II 


The next record in dental literature is a paper by M. L. 
Rhein of New York City, entitled ‘““The Dental Nurse.” 
This was presented to the Section on Stomatology of the 
American Medical Association, May 5, 1903, and practically 
the same paper was read again before the New York State 
Dental Society, May 13, 1903. (16) 

Dr. Rhein had, for many years previous to his presenta- 
tion of these papers, an appreciation of the great value of 
mouth hygiene, and the suggestion of the name “dental 
nurse” coming from one so prominent in the profession, and 
experienced in dental prophylaxis, gave the cause the im- 
petus it so much needed. 

The following extract from Dr. Rhein’s paper will show 
clearly his great interest in this matter. In discussing the 
reasons why prophylaxis was neglected, he pointed out that 
the repair of existing lesions in tooth structure and the ad- 
jacent tissue takes up all the time of the man with the aver- 
age practice, and says further: 

The difficulty of receiving commensurate pay for the hours of time re- 
quired in faithfully carrying out the treatment by prophylaxis brings up 
the question of expediency. It is true that Dr. Smith of Philadelphia 
claims to personally give his patients this treatment at regular intervals. 
If an effort were made to follow out this method in an average practice 
there would be time left for nothing else. It certainly is the consensus 
of professional opinion that the busy practitioner cannot give up his val- 
uable time for this tedious, monotonous and irksome labor, however im- 
portant it may be for the salvation of the human teeth. A small number 
of us have tried to solve this important problem by employing an assis- 
tant to attend to this department. In the judgment of your essayist, 


who has tried this method for twelve years, it has failed to satisfactorily 
solve the problem. 
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The employment, in a private office, of a graduate to make a specialty 
of this work is very likely the best remedy we have had at our disposal 
up to the present time. The greatest objection to this plan is the inabil- 
ity to retain a graduate possessing ordinary ambition and talent a very 
great length of time in this position. In discussing this subject with 
prominent men it has been generally conceded that far better results 
could be obtained if suitable female assistants, not graduates, were es- 
pecially trained and employed for this work. 

In view of the high esteem held for the work of the trained nurse, it 
appears remarkable that the sphere of her usefulness has not long since 
been extended to our own specialty. It would be an easy matter to add 
to the training schools for nurses a department for dental nurses. Ap- 
plicants for admission to such a course would be required to pass a sat- 
isfactory preliminary examination. Outside of the general didactic in- 
struction which they would receive, they would obtain additional in- 
struction in regard to the oral cavity, etc., from a dental member of the 
school’s faculty. They would also receive their manual training under 
the same supervision, and in the hospital material they would find ample 
opportunity for perfecting their working technique. 

Having graduated from the training school, it would be in keeping 
with our other laws to compel the nurses to pass a state board examina- 
tion. The passing successfully of such an examination would then en- 
title them to be registered as trained dental nurses. Being so registered, 
they would be able to practice their profession in private life. By that 
is not meant the fact that they would be licensed to go around indiscrim- 
inately, cleansing the mouths of people. Their license to practice dental 
nursing should mean that they are permitted to cleanse, polish and med- 
icate the dental territory only under the prescription of the patient’s at- 
tending dentist. 

In conclusion I might say that there are three important reasons why 
the plan above outlined for the introduction of dental nurses shoul 
meet with your approval: 

First. It will tend materially toward the public good. 

Second. It will open to womankind a new vocation second to none 
in desirability. 

— It will materially aid the stomatologist in the quality of his 
results. 

This plan of Dr. Rhein’s was so well received that the 
Section on Stomatology of the American Medical Associa- 
tion unanimously adopted a resolution commending it, with 
the hopes that it would lead to action being taken by the 
proper agencies to amend the dental laws to legalize the em- 
ployment of dental nurses. In the New York State Dental 
Society, after much favorable discussion, and little unfavor- 
able comment, F. T. Van Woert of Brooklyn offered the fol- 


lowing resolution: “Resolved, that the New York State 
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Dental Society do hereby recommend the Legislative Com- 
mittee to use their best endeavors to have the dental law 
amended in conformity with the views expressed in the 
paper on “Trained Dental Nurses.’ The motion to adopt 
this resolution was put and unanimously carried. Thus it 
is that through Dr. Rhein‘s efforts, and with the support of 
many prominent dentists, notably Thaddeus P. Hyatt, R. 
Ottolengui, F. T. Van Woert, William Jarvie, John J. Hart 
and others, the New York State Society was the first to at- 
tempt to legalize the dental nurse. Although the movement 
had the backing of many of the foremost dentists in the 
state, the dental law was not thus amended until 1916. 

The record of my activities is next in order. My thoughts 
were directed to prophylaxis by D. D. Smith in a paper and 
clinic on this subject before the Northeastern Dental Asso- 
ciation in the fall of 1899, and through Levi Taylor of Hart- 
ford, one of Smith’s first converts and most enthusiastic 
followers, I was thrice invited to Dr. Smith’s office to attend 
his exhibits of patients. Returning from my first visit to 
these exhibits with Dr. William Jarvie of Brooklyn, I com- 
mented on the inordinate amount of time that such a sys- 
tem as Dr. Smith’s would require in dental practice, and 
suggested that it might be possible to train a woman special- 
ly to perform this operation. Dr. Jarvie agreed with the 
idea, and he lived to see the dental hygienist movement well 
under way. Before his death, he confirmed by letter: his 
recollection of our conversation in 1900. (17) 

It is interesting to note the similarity of thought of so 
many dentists who were inspired by D. D. Smith to a real- 
ization of their responsibility to practice dental prophylaxis, 
but recognized at once their ultimate inability to devote a 
sufficient amount of their time to this branch of preventive 
dentistry. The suggestion as to training women to perform 
prophylactic treatments seems to have been advanced by 
Drs. Wright, Low, Rhein and me, and possibly others, in- 
dependently, and no one seems to have received the inspira- 
tion for his idea from the others. It was, no doubt, a strong 
argument for the great practicability of the thought, that 
it should occur almost simultaneously to several different 
individuals, who were alike inspired with a deep desire to 
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see dental prophylaxis made a feasible part of the office 
routine. 

It was not until 1905 that, having evolved in 1901 a sys- 
tem of prophylactic treatments for use in my own office, I 
found it no longer feasible to carry on these treatments with- 
out aid, and I undertook the instruction of my office assis- 
tant, Mrs. Irene Newman. She began prophylactic work 
for the patients in February, 1906, and has been in continu- 
ous practice in the same office for twenty years. (17) As far 
as we know, Mrs. Newman was the first lay woman to prac- 
tice dental prophylaxis. 

In 1907, the Connecticut dental law was amended to 
make it unlawful for dentists to employ unlicensed assis- 
tants for operative work in their offices. As chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the Connecticut Dental Associa- 
tion, I advocated a clause to the effect that this amendment 
should not prevent dentists from employing assistants for 
the “so-called operation of cleaning teeth.”’ This clause, be- 
ing then adopted, was the first provision ever made in a den- 
tal law to legalize the prophylactic treatment when per- 
formed by an operator who was not a graduate dentist, but 
specially trained for and limited to such work. 

My interest in this subject led me to accept the appoint- 
ment of lecturer on dental prophylaxis at the New York 
College of Dental and Oral Surgery, in 1907, and to appear 
before many society meetings with papers and clinics on my 
technic. I was so enthused by the beneficient results 
secured through dental hygiene in my own practice that, 
beginning in 1909, I inaugurated a campaign to secure simi- 
lar prophylactic service for Bridgeport, Conn., school 
children, in contradistinction to relief and repair dental 
clinics. (17) 

It took four years of strenuous effort to convince the city 
officials, but finally, in 1913, $5,000 was appropriated to the 
board of education to conduct the first demonstration of the 
value of an educational and preventive dental clinic. It at 
once became necessary to train a number of women to carry 
on the demonstration. I determined to enlist the aid of pro- 
fessional men and to train a number of women in my office 
building, where there were excellent facilities for such a 
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course. As early as 1911, in analyzing the special type of 
service that these women were to perform, I felt that the 
name “dental nurse” was a misnomer, and I tried to think 
of a name to designate these health workers that would not 
create an association in the mind with the treatment of dis- 
eases. The name “dental hygienist” was finally evolved, 
and has been generally accepted. 

Thus it was that, in September, 1913, an announcement 
was issued of the first course for dental hygienists at Bridge- 
port, Conn., reading in part: 

In the last few years, there has been a great demand for women as hy- 
ienists and prophylactic operators in dental offices, for it is a well known 
act that at least 80 percent of dental diseases can be prevented by fol- 

lowing a system of treatment and cleanliness. There is also now devel- 
oping a demand for these women in public institutions, such as schools, 
hospitals, and sanitoriums. At the present time, there is no standard 
educational courses for dental hygienists. The demand for these women 
throughout the country is sufficiently large to warrant a course of lec- 
tures to be given by men who are authorities in their various specialties, 
these lectures to be printed in book form. With the possibility that 
this movement will be a powerful aid in the prevention of disease, these 
educators have agreed to give their services gratis. After the lecture 
course, there will be six weeks of practical training in dental prophy- 
laxis. A nominal fee of twenty dollars will be charged to partly cover 
this expense. 

The men who so generously agreed to aid this cause were: 
Raymond C. Osburn, Ph. D., professor in Barnard College, 
Columbia University, New York City; Alexander M. 
Prince, M. D., instructor in medicine and physiology, Med- 
ical Department, Yale University; L. F. Rettger, Ph. D., 
assistant professor of bacteriology,Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University; R. H. W. Strang, M. D., D. D.S., Bridge- 
port, Conn.; George M. Mackee, M. D., instructor in der- 
matology, College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York 
City; Edward C. Kirk, Sc. D., D. D. S., dean of Dental De- 
partment, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Eugene H. Smith, D. M. D., dean of Dental Department, 
Harvard University; M.L. Rhein, M. D., D. D.S., New 
York City; R.G. Hutchinson, Jr., D.D.S., New York 
City, R. Ottolengui, M. D. S., New York City, editor, [tems 
of Interest; Charles M. Turner, M. D., D. D. S., professor 
of mechanical dentistry and metallurgy, School of Den- 
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tistry, University of Pennsylvania; Russell H. Chittenden, 
Ph. D., L.L.D., Sc. D., director of Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University; M.I. Schamberg, M. D., 
D. D. S., New York City; Herman E. S. Chayes, D. D. S., 
New York City; C. Ward Crampton, M. D., hygienist and 
director of physical training, Public School System, New 
York City; Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale University, chairman 
of Committee on One ‘Hundred on National Hgyiene; Wil- 
liam G. Anderson, professor and director of Yale University 
gymnasium; Thaddeus P. Hyatt, D. D. S., New York City. 

Their lectures were later compiled into the book, ‘Mouth 
Hygiene, the First Text Book for Dental Hgyienists,” com- 
piled and edited by me, with R. H. W. Strang of Bridge- 
port, Conn., and E. C. Kirk of Philadelphia, Pa., associate 
editors. 

Nov. 17, 1913, thirty-three women, including school 
teachers, trained nurses, experienced dental assistants and 
the wives of three practicing dentists, began the course, and 
June 5, 1914, twenty-seven were graduated as dental hy- 
gienists. This group of women, coming as they did from 
various parts of Connecticut, organized on their graduation, 
June, 1914, the Connecticut Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion. This, the first state association of dental hygienists, 
has held an annual convention since 1915, and had grown 
to 135 members in 1926. 

In the fall of 1914, ten enthusiastic hygienists began 
their pioneer work in the Bridgeport, Conn., public schools. - 
This demonstration directed by me, with the help and ad- 
vice of a local committee of most cooperative dentists, was 
planned on a five-year basis, so that the large group of the 
same children progressing from the first to the fifth grade 
could follow the dental hygiene program over that period, 
and could be used for statistical purposes and be compared 
with the fifth grade control class, which had no mouth hy- 
giene program. The gratifying results of this demonstra- 
tion have frequently been published in detail, and the suc- 
cess of the dental hygienist in the first educational and pre- 
ventive dental service for school children is now a matter of 
record. 

In 1915, an appropriation for additional dental hygien- 
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ists for the Bridgeport public schools, and a persistent de- 
mand from other sources for these trained women, necessi- 
tated the second dental hygiene course, and a third and last 
course was held in 1916, at which time organized institu- 
tions took up the training of dental hygienists. A total of 
ninety-seven hygienists were trained in the three Fones 
courses. The field of service of hygienists was extended 
beyond private dental offices and the public schools, when, 
in 1915, a graduate of the Fones course was installed as a 
resident hygienist in the New Haven Hospital, and again, 
in 1917, when a hygienist was employed to provide prophy- 
lactic treatments in the industrial dental clinic for the em- 
ployes of the Yale & Towne Lock Company of Stamford. 

The Fones hygienists who were completing their course 
in 1917, when war was declared, had the unique experience 
of working in May of that year for the national guardsmen 
who were mobilized in Bridgeport, and graduate hygienists 
in this vicinity continued to carry out the same program 
for the drafted men, utilizing the equipment of the training 
school. After the cleaning and examination of the teeth, 
each soldier was supplied with a toothbrush and given indi- 
vidual instruction in the care of the mouth. They were then 
referred to the local dentists who had responded to our ap- 
peal for operative work for these men. This was several 
weeks previous to the organization of the Preparedness 
League of American Dentists, and, as far as we know, was 
the first organized effort to provide dental service for our 
soldiers. The hygienists cleaned the teeth of 600 soldiers. 

In 1915, the increasing number of hygienists in Connecti- 
cut, and the possibilities of the future growth of this profes- 
sion, prompted me to draw up and urge the adoption of an 
amendment to the Connecticut dental law to regulate the 
practice of these auxiliary workers. This, having been 
adopted, legally prescribed for the first time the field of op- 
eration of the dental hygienist, and served as a precedent 
to the majority of the states that subsequently adopted 
similar clauses. The original dental hygienist practice act 
is quoted as follows: 


Any registered or licensed dentist may employ women assistants, who 
shall be known as dental hygienists. Such dental hygienists may remove 
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lime deposits, accretions, and stains from the exposed surfaces of the 
teeth and directly beneath the free margin of the gums, but shall not 
perform any other operation on the teeth or mouth or on any diseased 
tissues of the mouth. They may operate in the office of any registered 
or licensed dentist, or in any public or private institution under the 
general supervision of a registered or licensed dentist. The dental com- 
mission (state board of dental examiners) may revoke the license of any 
registered or licensed dentist who shall permit any dental hygienist, 
operating under his supervision, to perform any operation other than 
that permitted under the provisions of this section. 

It is worthy to note that, during these early events, there 
was never at any time any organized opposition to the den- 
tal hygienists from the dentists of Connecticut. The spirit 
of cooperation was everywhere felt, which accounts in a 
great measure for the fact that Connecticut was the first 
state in the country to make a rapid advancement in this 
movement. . 

In Massachusetts, as early as 1910, an amendment to the 
dental law permitting the practice of the dental nurse, was 
introduced into the legislature, but it was defeated. There 
were dentists in Massachusetts who desired to utilize the 
services of a woman in their private offices as early as 1902. 
Dr. Wright, in one of his papers, spoke especially of S. A. 
Hopkins of Boston, but the threats of the dental commis- 
sioners to prosecute whoever attempted to use a prophylac- 
tic operator, other than a dentist, were so effectual as to 
prevent it. There were many strong advocates for the den- 
tal hygienist, notably W. P. Cooke, Carl R. Lindstrom, 
George H. Payne, Charles M. Proctor, Eugene H. Smith, 
LeRoy M. S. Miner and others, who kept this matter before 
the profession until, in 1915, the dental law was amended to 
permit the use of these auxiliary workers. 

In New York, this matter was agitated, as stated previ- 
ously, from 1903 until the passage of the dental hygienist 
amendment in 1916. 

Shortly after the legalizing of the dental hygienist in 
Massachusetts and New York, three training schools were 
organized in these states. The New York School of Dental 
Hygiene was founded by Louise C. Ball, who secured a grant 
of $2,500 from the Rockefeller Foundation, and with the aid 
of several dentists, physicians and teachers conducted a pre- 
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liminary summer course through Hunter College in 1916. 
In the fall, the school became an organized part of the Van- 
derbilt Clinic of Columbia University. The course was a 
full academic year in length and required “evidence of at- 
tendance for one year in a high school” for admission to the 
class. This was the first university course for dental hygien- 
ists, and has been in continuous service since 1916. It is 
now conducted by the College of Dentistry of Columbia 
University. 

In 1916, shortly after the New York school was founded, 
a similar school was established in the Rochester Dental 
Dispensary at Rochester N. Y., under the direction of Har- 
vey J. Burkhart, and another at the Forsyth Dental Infirm- 
ary for Children at Boston, Mass., under the direction of 
Harold DeWitt Cross. These schools have since become a 
part of the School of Medicine and Dentistry of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, and of the Dental School of Tufts College, 
respectively. 

From the time of the establishment of the first training 
schools, the dental hygienist movement has made rapid 
progress. At the present time there are ten schools; Train- 
ing School for Dental Hygienists, University of California, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Courses in Oral Hygiene, School of 
Dentistry, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
School of Oral Hygienists, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; School of Dental Hygiene, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Dental Hygienist School, Northwestern 
University, Chicago, IIl.; School of Dental Hygiene, Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; School for Dental Nurses, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; School of Oral Hygiene, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; School for Dental Hygienists, Uni- 
versity of Rochester and Rochester Dental Dispensary, 
Rochester, N. Y.; and Forsyth-Tufts Training School for 
Dental Hygienists, Boston, Mass. 

The dental laws in the following twenty-six states have 
been amended to regulate the practice of dental hygienists: 
Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New 
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York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming, and the Territory of Hawaii. 

In the majority of these states, the hygienists have organ- 
ized into local or state societies. The dental hygienists of 
California were instrumental in bringing the matter of or- 
ganizing a national dental hygienists’ association to the 
attention of the Officials of the American Dental Associa- 
tion at a meeting in Los Angeles, Calif., in July, 1922. A 
resolution was presented and met with the approval of the 
Board of Trustees, and Sept. 12, 1923, the American Dental 
Hygienists’ Association was formed, in Cleveland, Ohio. 
The first officers chosen to serve in this new organization 
were Mrs. Hubert W. Hart, Bridgeport, Conn., president; 
Miss Edith Hardy, Rochester, N. Y., president-elect; Miss 
Evelyn C. Schmidt, Boston, Mass., Miss Emma Ditzell, 
Harrisburg, Pa., and Miss Ethel Covington of Denver, 
Colo., vice-presidents; Miss Helen Hilbish, Cleveland, 
Ohio, treasurer, and Miss Alma W. Platt, San Francisco, 
Calif., general secretary. 

The American Dental Hygienists’ Association is spon- 
sored by the American Dental Association, and has held its 
convention in conjunction with the annual Session of the 
American Dental Association. It is estimated that there 
are approximately 2,000 dental hygienists in the United 
States at present, with the number i increasing yearly, as the 
various training schools graduate their classes. 

Without doubt the work of these auxiliary practitioners 
of educational and preventive dental service constitutes one 
of the greatest contributions of dentistry to the public’s 
health during the past twenty years, in which time the den- 
tal hygienist movement has developed to its present impor- 
tance. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


The American Dental Hygienists’ Association will hold their sixth 
annual meeting in Washington D. C., October 7-11, 1929, with head- 
quarters at The Hotel Powhatan, Pennsylvania Avenue, 18th and H 
Street, N. W. 

Acnes G. Morris, Secretary 
886 Main Street, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Connecticut Dental Hygienists’ 
Association will be held at the Wilby High School, in Waterbury, on 
Wednesday, May 1, 1929. 

VerA C. RanpDatt, Secretary, 
215 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


The Connecticut Dental Commission will meet at Hartford, Con- 
necticut on June 27th, 28th and 29th, 1929, to examine applicants for 
license to practice dentistry and dental hygiene and to transact any 
other business proper to come before them. 

For further information apply to Arthur B. Holmes, D. D. S., Re- 
corder, 80 Central Avenue, Waterbury, Connecticut. 
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The Mouth Hygiene Program 
of Maine 


By Dorotuy Bryant, bD. H., Director, 


Division of Dental Hygiene, State Department of Health, 
Augusta, Maine 


Nearly five years ago, when The Maine State Department 
of Health created its Division of Dental Hygiene, the mat- 
ter of a definite program was a serious one, for, at that time, 
there were only seven other states with organized programs, 
no one of which program had been either in operation long 
enough to be considered ideal or seem suitable to Maine. 
So it was that our program was allowed to drift along, shap- 
ing itself in the process until we had had time and oppor- 
tunity to find out just what was being done in the state, 
just what needed to be done, and just what was the best 
way to go about it. 

Since ours is a state so geographically situated and so 
sparsely settled, climate, travelling conditions and inade- 
quacy of funds must needs be considered in the promotion 
of any new idea. Even though mouth hygiene matters are 
not new in the more centrally located and more thickly 
populated states, they are even yet unappreciated to any 
great extent in our rural state. Like other New England 
folks, we pride ourselves on our conservatism. Possibly 
that is one reason why we have not yet gone into the matter 
of mouth hygiene with any display of enthusiasm. The en- 
thusiasm is right here, active every instant, but it never as- 
sumes the aspect of “fireworks.’’ Consequently, outsiders, 
not knowing our nature and characteristics, are rather apt 
to think that we are indifferent, We may be slow to accept 
the new things, but once accepted, our hold upon them is 
tenacious. 

Our program at present has two parts to it. Though we 
are particularly interested in and concerned with the edu- 
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cational side of mouth hygiene, we do maintain an advisory 
service for those towns and organizations who already have 
dental clinics, either of the operative or educational type. 
This advisory service has chiefly to do with the operation of 
the clinics, formulation of plans for new clinics, and sug- 
gested improvements on those already established. We feel 
that in the long run we can get the most lasting effects and 
the most-to-be-desired results from so teaching the people 
an appreciation of mouth health that they will naturally se- 
cure dental service for themselves and their children as a 
matter of course, without any urging or insistence from out- 
side sources. In those places where reparative clinics are in 
operation, we are advocating their change to preventive 
service, or, at least, their enlargement to such a point that 
they give prevention its rightful place in their program. 
For those communities where there is a wish to do something, 
but no plan under way, we are advocating the preventive 
program utilizing the dental hygienist for school and pre- 
school aged children. 

Our towns are small and most of them are financially em- 
barrassed to quite a degree. As a consequence, it is diffi- 
cult to make them see the need of preventive dental service. 
Because the towns are so small, we are using as the basis of 
our development plans, the school district. Being con- 
stantly asked why we do not use the county as a basis or 
working unit, we can only answer by explaining that our 
huge state, as large as all the other New England states 
taken together, is divided into only sixteen counties, all of 
which are extremely large. Our largest county has as much 
area as the states of Rhode Island and Connecticut com- 
bined. From that you can understand that we must use 
something of a size between a county and a town for our 
foundation. Our school districts are unions of towns con- 
taining not more than fifty schools, banded together as to 
geographical convenience for superintendence. They seem 
to be the best basis for developing a program concerned to 
a great extent with the schools. It is our hope that we shall, 
eventually, have our dental hygienists operating on this 
same basis, that is, one or more dental hygienists to a school 
district. 
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That constitutes in a general way the activities of our ad- 
visory service. The educational section of our program 
occupies more time, and is concerned chiefly with those 
towns and schools where there is no school nurse; conse- 
quently, it is almost entirely a rural question. 

Because we consider that there is no better way to edu- 
cate the parents of our school children than through school 
activities, we are advocating for the educational program 
the carefully made dental examination of all the school chil- 
dren, with particular stress upon the sub-primary, first and 
second grades. Where it is feasible, we advocate that this 
be done by the local dentists, or, if that is impossible, 
through lack of dentists, or impracticable, due to the atti- 
tude of the townspeople or the dentists, we make as many 
of the examinations as is possible. 

Our personnel, being limited to myself and a part-time 
stenographer, by no means reaches as many towns or chil- 
dren as we would wish. We cannot cover all of our five 
hundred towns and cities; so where we are unable to arrange 
for the local dentists to do the examining, we select those 
towns where there is evidence of interest, or, at least, a de- 
sire to do something in the dental line. For these towns 
we have prepared a program which is commenced with the 
dental examination and notification of the defects to the 
parents by the examiner. Then a follow-up system, that is 
carried on by the teacher with a minimum of time and effort. 

We are constantly spreading our knowledge of mouth 
hygiene to the general public through every medium at our 
command—the radio, the press, at meetings of service clubs, 
women’s clubs, and gatherings of every variety. We furnish 
circulars and pamphlets to practically every mother of a 
newly born infant within two months after the child’s birth, 
and, through the public health nurses of the state, we are 
able to place mouth health instruction in the hands of many 
prospective mothers. 

In short, we are doing everything we can in every prac- 
tical way to procure mouth health for every resident of our 
state, regardless of their age or position in life. 

We aim to provide educational material, educational pro- 
grams, supervision where requested, and advisory service: 
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working with the idea in mind that each community will 
provide dental health education for its populace, in schools 
and institutions, and dental care for its truly indigent; that 
each parent will learn about his child’s teeth and apply that 
knowledge, watch his child’s teeth, take him regularly and 
frequently to the family dentist, and provide the proper 
foods for the child; that each individual will care for his 
teeth daily, visit his dentist regularly and frequently, eat 
the proper foods and chew them well; that each dentist 
will practice preventive dentistry, instruct his patients, co- 
operate with the health agencies and be, himself, an impec- 
cable exponent of mouth health. 

If our aim is true, then we cannot help but have mouth 
health for every resident of Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Dental Hygienist Society 
will be held in connection with the Massachusetts Dental Society at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Wednesday and Thursday, May 8 and 9. The 
program will include the general clinics on Children’s Dentistry. Only 
those members in good standing will be allowed to attend these clinics. 
The annual luncheon will take place on Wednesday, May 8, at which the 
speaker will be Dr. T. P. Hyatt of New York City. All registered dental 
hygienists are invited to attend the luncheon. 


CaTHERINE Rosinson, Secretary, 
1278 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK 


The ninth annual meeting of the Dental Hygienists’ Association of the 
State of New York will be held at Rochester, May 15, 16, 17, 1929. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel Cadillac and all ethical dental hygien- 
ists are cordially invited to attend. 


Laura A. Smiru, Chairman, Publicity Committee 
517 Taylor Bldg., Rochester 
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PRESENT OFFICERS OF 


President Secretary Treasurer 
Kuiatr Acnes G. Morris Evetyn M. Gunnarson 
U. of P. Dental School, 886 Main Street 475 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia, Penn. Bridgeport, Conn. New York City 


Neither the editors nor the publishers of The Yournal are in any way responsible for 
the statements and opinions expressed in any article. 


Editorials 


We feel quite sure that our readers are just as tired of 
hearing us forever asking them to please keep their addresses 
up to date, as we are of asking it. Judging by the way some 
dental hygienists jump from one part of the country to an- 
other, we are fast becoming a band of dental hygiene gyp- 
sies, veritable “rolling stones.” 

Just last week as your editor passed through the Post Of- 
fice which serves The Yournal, a very friendly and helpful 
Post Office, she was surprised, exasperated, chagrined and 
disappointed to have one of the Postal clerks hail her with 
the words, “‘We’ve got a lot of Yournals for you.” Though 
the clerk said this in a particularly jovial manner, we assure 
you that when he handed us ¢hirty-four Fournals of the 
March mailing, which had been returned unclaimed, there 
was no joviality in the manner in which we dug deep in our 
pocketbook for sufficient funds to redeem the copies. 

And when we reached our office and looked at the outside _ 
wrappers of those returned copies to find the reason why, 
despair overtook us and we nearly gasped our last. For 
what did we find; “Not At Gone. Left No Address— 
Moved—Return to Writer, Unclaimed—Unknown.” Not 
pleasant phrases by any means—so hopeless! There was 
nothing for us to do but to compare the addresses with the 
originals; we found them all identical. 

Then we proceeded to open our morning’s mail. More 
despair! Worst of all a letter from a state secretary; ‘“‘Miss 

of tells me that she joined the American Associa- 
tion last August and understood at that time that she was 
to receive The Fournal but so far has not received any copies 
at all. Last September she moved to . Will you please 
give this matter attention.” What next? We looked in our 
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file of returned copies, none found from the above person. 
Any post office is bound to return unclaimed copies to us 
so someone else must have accepted these Yournals that we 
have been sending to this person since last year. Six months 
after this person joined the Association are we notified of 
her change of address and the fact that she has not received 
any Fournals. Do you wonder that we sometimes give up 
in despair? 

We do not mean to be unjust but when Yournals are re- 
turned to us unclaimed, the best we can do is to try to get 
First Class mail to the person, which, we are thankful to say, 
usually ends in our receiving the person’s new address. But 
when the post offices tell us that so and so has “Gone. Left 
No Address,” we can only wait until that person asks why 
she has not received her copies and nine times out of ten, she 
has changed her address and not notified us. 

We never have complained at the number of times our 
subscribers change their addresses but we do hate to be 
criticized when we fail to get copies to the people who do not 
keep their addresses up to date. 

If you have Gipsy tendencies, we envy you. But we do 
ask that you consider us when you move and do let us know 
about it. 

Springtime is moving time! Do let us know where and when 
you go! Then you will not miss The Fournal and we will not 
have a lot of “Dead” Fournals in our files. 


MAINE 


The Maine Board of Dental Examiners will hold its next examination 
at the State House, Augusta, Maine, June 24, 25 and 26, 1929. Appli- 
cations with photograph and fee, for dental hygienists ten dollars, must 
be in the hands of the secretary not later than June 14. 

For further information and application forms, apply to 


GeorcE W. MacKay, D. D. s., Secretary, 
Millinocket 
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The Workers, a Fairy Story 


By Nettie Bauer 


Once upon a time I had the good fortune to peek into the 
Castle of Internals. I had heard so much about this won- 
derful place, I could hardly conceal my eagerness. 

First of all I saw the Guards who were called Teeth. 
These Guards, in their snow white uniforms, trained all the 
workmen named Food. As soon as they entered the Castle 
the Guards gave them exercises. The more exercises Food 
went through the better workmen they became. 

The Guards had a very capable assistant, Saliva. He 
kept the men in good humor and they became willing work- 
ers. 

After they were made fit they moved on until they came 
to a little draw bridge which was raised and they passed 
down a long hallway. Then the men were separated, some 
going to one room and some to another. I noticed that the 
workman known as Butter was putting the finishing curves 
to the building, while others like Milk, Vegetables and Ce- 
reals made it strong. I also met a group of Fruits, sweeping 
and cleaning through all the rooms. 

Milk was one of the busiest people I ever saw. Aside 
from all his other duties, he helped the Guards by bringing 
them food to keep them healthy. Most people think that 
the outside subjects, Brush and Paste, take entire charge 
of keeping the Guards’ uniforms clean and white. Brush 
and Paste do very good work but Milk, being inside the 
Castle, often keeps them clean without anyone seeing him. 

Each workman has his particular task to perform. When 
he has finished, he moves out of the Castle, either through 
a small door or a long winding stairway. 

After I returned home I sat before the fire and thought 
about all the people with whom I had become acquainted. 
I wondered how they all worked together so harmoniously. 
Then I believe I discovered the reason. All workers need 
someone to direct them, so I searched around to see whom 
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it might be, and I found that over the Castle reigned His 
Majesty King Peaceamind, and his Good Queen, Cheer. It 
is through them and their loyal Food workers that the world 
has come to know their children, Health and Joy. 
(Reprinted from The Dental Hygiene News Letter.) 


OHIO 


The Ohio State Dental Hygienists Association held their annual meet- 
ing in December 1928, interesting features of which were the Mouth 
Hygiene Luncheon at which the principal speaker was Dr. George H. 
Wandell, Director of The Bureau of Dental Health Education of the 
American Dental Association; and a talk entitled “Nutrition with Re- 
lation to Teeth” by Dr. L. H. Newburgh of the Department of Internal 
Medicine, University Hospital, University of Michigan. Routine busi- 
ness was taken up and the following officers elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Cecile Vollmayer of Toledo 

President-Elect, Rowena Baker of Cleveland 

Secretary, Molly L. Horr of Cleveland 

Treasurer, Rae J. Morse of Toledo 

Mo ty L. Horr, Secretary 
311 Commonwealth Bldg. 
Euclid at E. 102 Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA 


An examination for dental hygienists will be held by the Pennsylvania 
Dental Council and Examining Board in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, June 26th, 27th, 28th, 
and 29th. The examination in Philadelphia will be held in Room 976, 
City Hall, and at the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 

All applicants for the examination must have a certificate from a rec- 
ognized school for dental hygienists, and must have had four years of 
high school work before entering that school. Application papers may 
be secured from the Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 
For further information, address the Secretary, 

ALEXANDER H. ReEyno ps, 
4630 Chester Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The annual meeting of the Dental Hygienists’ Association of the 
State of Pennsylvania will be held in Scranton, May 14th and 15th. All 
dental hygienists are invited to attend. Owing to the proximity of 
Scranton to New York, we especially extend a cordial invitation to mem- 
bers of the New York State Association. 

Biancu_E C. Downie, Secretary, 
4529 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Kolynos and the Dry Brush 


Every property necessary to secure efficient cleanliness and 
thorough mouth sanitation has been carefully considered in the 
compounding of Kolynos Dental Cream. 


As recommended, use it on the dry tooth brush in its most 
concentrated form. Kolynos then is s/ow/y diluted with the saliva. 
This action is both intentional and important. As the quantity of 
lather gradually increases, the mucin film on the teeth will be emul- 
sified and washed away together with the destroyed and detached 
bacteria. Thus the teeth and all the tissues of the mouth are left 
in an unusually clean condition. Note the lack of odor of super- 
ficial tartar. 


Note: From the beginning of the manufacture of Kolynos Dental 
Cream this technique has been recommended to the pro- 
fession and to the laity. 


May we send you a professional package? 


THE KOLYNOS COMPANY 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Unusual Opportunity 


These Handy Flossfonts are in use by Dentists .... Everywhere 


For a limited time you will be able to 
secure a J & J Flossfont, complete with 
Dentotape (flat) floss, or New Era 
(ligature) floss, at a great saving. These 
handy fonts are in use by dentists 
everywhere. Buy yours at this time 
and save. 


Our Orrer—Send us the coupon and we will 
ship you, and charge thru your dental dealer, 
one or more Flossfonts loaded with either Den- 
totape or New Era Floss, for $1.95 each. Regu- 
lar price $2.85 each. 


h 
Handy one-hand cut- 
off, made of temperéd 
stainless steel. NEW BRUNSWICK.(/ N.J..U.S.A. 


Flossfonts, loaded with 200 yds. New ¥ 
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Carmi-Lustro Products Speed Up Prophylaxis 


Whatever enables you to accomplish thorough prophylaxis in less time contributes directly to the 
growth of your practice and enhances your earning power. The Carmi-Lustro outfit does help you 
to do better, faster work. Each outfit contains sufficient materials for about thirty complete pro- 
phylactic treatments, together with pamphlet outlining a simple, effective technique. Your dealer 
can supply it. 


Cleaner Powder, Cleaner Paste 
Carmi-Lustro Outfit Polishing Powder, Coated Tape Complete $5.75 
Cork Polishing Wheels 
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Jounson & Jounson, New Brunswick, N. J. Ben 
Ship me, and charge thru my dental dealer: 
lossfonts loaded with Dentotape (flat) 
floss (specify width of Dentotape), [] Wide, 75 = 
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Does meet today’s 
Dental demands? 


Pepsodent is made with that 
question always in mind 


EPSODENT, doctor, has 

never been made under the 
conservative principle of “leaving 
well enough alone.” The Pepso- 
dent formula of today is, by no 
means, the formula of five and ten 
years ago. If it were, we could 
not possibly fulfil our policy of 
constantly meeting the LATEST 
dental needs. 


The theories and practices of 
both the medical and dental pro- 
fessions have undergone innumer- 
able changes within recent years. 
Some radical, others minor — all 
contributing to the cause of scien- 
tific advancement. It has always 
been our aim to follow closely this 
advancement and to adapt, wher- 
ever possible, those ideas and find- 
ings which merit the sanction of 
the highest dental opinion. 


The Pepsodent of today is for- 
mulated to thoroughly cleanse and 
polish the teeth in absolute safety 
to enamel. It is mildly acid to 
promote salivary flow. Gum pro- 
tection is provided by the calcium 
ion, acting as a hemostatic and 
antiphlogistic agent. 

In the future, the Pepsodent for- 
mula will undoubtedly be changed 
to embody those new ideas which 
scientific research will, from time 
to time, disclose. We believe, how- 
ever, that for the present it meets 
in every respect TODAY’S pro- 
fessional demands of what an effi- 
cient dentifrice should be and do. 


May we send you a full-size tube 
to try, together with further litera- 
ture and data? We shall appre- 
ciate receiving the coupon below. 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
574 Ludington Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, free of charge, one regular 
50-cent size tube of Pepsodent, with literature 


and formula. 


Name 


Address 


Enclose card or letterhead 
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Archer Dental 
Hygiene Chairs 


Circulars sent on request 
Archer Manufacturing Co. Inc. 
187 N. Water St. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Are you moving ? 


notify 
Edith H. White 


Business Manager 


82 Grove Street 


Augusta, Maine 


of your new address. 


University of 
California 


College of Dentistry 


San Francisco, California 


The next regular session in the 
school for Dental Hygienists opens 
August 20, 1928. The course of 
study coversa period of two aca- 
demic years of professional and 
pedagogic training. The legal 
requirement in California for ad- 
mission to the licensing exami- 
nations includes two years of 
study. For information regard- 
ing the curriculum in Dental 
Hygiene address the Dean, 


First and Paranssus Avenues, 
San Francisco 
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Model 7205 


$3.75 


Present the advance style with 
comfort, in a W-F-C Uniform, 
which has the distinction of 
superiority. 


Model 7205 is made of the iia sig 
materials: 
‘or 
Permanent Finish Indian s10. 
Hy-Sheen Nurses’ Cloth 
Bonnie Nurses’ Poplin . . . 
Britasylk Poplin 
Burton’s Irish Poplin . . . 5.75 16.50 


Samples of materials and New Book showing 
other models will be sent on request. 


WHITE FABRIC COMPANY 


1493- AVE. 


CRESCENT Mandrel 
Mounted BRUSHES 


Samples on request From All Dealers 
Manufactured by 
Crescent Dental Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of Crescent Broaches Since 1900 


1837-45 South Crawford Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


White Fabric Company 


1493 University Ave., St. Paul 
Fill in the Coupon and Mail it Now 


CJ Check Enclosed, [] Money Order. 
Send C.O. D. plus C.O. D. fee. 


Size................Material Style 7205 


Forsyth 


Dental Infirmary 
for Children 


The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


FORS YTH-TUFTS 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


Training for Public HealthWork, 
School Clinics and Private 
Practice. 


Eleven Months’ Course—Sep- 
tember to July inclusive. 


Director: 
Percy R. Howe, A. B., D. D. S. 
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Now Ready 


THE BUSINESS 
SIDE OF 
DENTISTRY 


By EDWIN N. KENT, D. M. D. 


Lecturer on Conduct of Practice, Harvard Uni- 
versity Dental School, Boston, Mass. 
200 pages, with illustrations. 
Price: cloth, $4.00. 

HIS work is the outcome of an insistant de- 

mand for an ethical but straight to the point 
discussion of the problems to be solved in the 
.ttainment and maintenance of a profitable den- 
tal practice. The book is not the idea of one man 
hut the accumulated experience of many years 
of investigation and a careful analysis of many 
practices and practitioners. Contents—Den- 
tistry as a Vocation; Dentistry as a Business; 
Psychology of Professional Success; Office Effi- 
ciency; Personal Efficiency; Record Keeping; 
The Dentist’s Fees; Credit; Routine Office 
Procedure. Send for a copy today. 


C. V. MOSBY CO., Publishers 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH 
SERVICE 


The Journal of the American 
Dental Hygienists’ Associ- 
ation maintains, for 
the convenience of 
its advertisers, 
an 
ADDRESSOGRAPH 
SERVICE 
which will address ‘‘ready- 
to-mail’’ pieces for its 
subscribers at a 
price of 


~ $5.00 Per Thousand 


or fraction thereof. 


For further particulars, address the Editor 


WHY BURN 


action on living tissues. 


pathologic accumulations? 


THE HOUSE 


To evict the tenant? Why dispose of bacteria at the expense of delicate 
membrane? The mere fact that a corrosive or germicidal product will 
destroy a given type of bacteria in a trice does not presage a beneficent 


Is it not a fact that germicidal solutions instead of exerting a sooth- 
ing, reassuring effect actually attack tissues as harshly as they do the 
offending micro-organisms? Would it not be more logical to apply 
ALKALOL which is bland and soothing and encourages angry tissues 
to help themselves, (the only real help for them) also aids by causing so- 
lution of tissue debris and by mechanical sweeping insures removal of 


For your own comfort (or your patient’s )why not try ALKALOL in 
eyes, nose or throat with the liberal sample we send for your card? 


ALKALOL 


Mail the Coupon 


The ALKALOL COMPANY, 
Taunton, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send samples of ALKALOL. 


(0. 
TAUNTON Dr. 
MASS. Address 
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Clip this ad for 
complimentary 
supply of Pycope 
Tooth Powder. 


DEPENDABLE 


RESULTS 


For consistent day in and day out 
results, your patients need Pycope 
Products. 


Pycope Tooth Powder contains no 


soap or glycerine, it is soluble in the 


saliva and will produce results never 


before expected from the use of a 


dentifrice. 


The Pycope Brush is a specific for 
use in the endorsed modern brushing 


technique. This brush is hand made 


of the finest materials obtainable. 


Send 25c for 
sample Pycope 
brush. State 
which texture 
extra hard or 
regular. 


INCORPORATED 
JOPLIN, MISSOURI 
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Are You In? 


The American Dental Hygienists’ Association; 
Your State Dental Hygienists’ organization; 
Your Local Dental Hygienist Society. 


If you are not then 


COME ON IN 


Apply for membership to the secretary 
of your state organization 
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